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THE FIRST YEARLY MEETINGS OF FRIENDS IN 


AMERICA. 


The first Yearly Meeting settled in this land 
appears to have been that for New England, at 
Newport, on Rhode Island. John Burnyeat men- 
tions ig his Journal, that after attending “ the 
Half-Year’s Meeting at Oyster Bay,” on Long 
Island, he “ took shipping for Rhode Island, and 
was at their Yearly Meeting in 1671, which be- 
gins the 9th* of the fourth month every year, 
and continues for much of a week, and is a Gen- 
eral Meeting once a year for all Friends in New 
England.” He attended it again in the follow- 


ing year, and observes, “it began the 8th day of 


the fourth month, which was the sixth day of the 
week. At that General Meeting there were 
many Friends from most places in New England 
where Friends dwelt, and abundance of other 
people came into our public meetings. We had 
meetings for eight days together, every day a 
meeting, some public, and others men’s and wo- 
men’s meetings for settling the affairs of the 
churches in the order of truth, that all things 
might be kept sweet, clean and well.” 

It is evident from these statements, that the 
Yearly Meeting for New England existed prior 
to 1671. 

Previous to attending this meeting in 1672, he 
was in Maryland, visiting Friends there, and 
makes these observations: “In the second month 
I appointed a meeting at West River, in Mary- 
land, for all the Friends in ae pees? that I 





* It is probable the auyre of the week fixed for the 
Yearly Meeting to begin, fell that year on the 9th, 
and sometimes on other days of the month. 
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| following observations in his Journal ; 
| we found John Burnyeat, intending shortly to 
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might see them together before I departed, for I 
was determined to goas soon as I could after that 
meeting. And, when the time appointed came, 
and Friends from all parts began to come, George 
Fox, with several brethren, came from Jamaica, 
and landed at Patuxent, and from thence came 
straight to the meeting. And there were Friends 
from all parts of the province where they dwelt, 
and we had a very large meeting, which continued 
for several days ; and a men’s and women’s meet- 
ing for the settling of things, that men’sand wo- 
men’s meetings might be established in the prov- 
ince, according to the blessed order of the Gos- 
pel of Christ Jesus, which Friends, by the power 
thereof, were gathered into in most places.” 
Respecting this meeting, George Fox has the 
viz. “ Here 


sail for Old England, but upon our arrival he al- 
tered his purpose and joined us in the Lord’s ser- 
vice. He had appointed a general meeting for 
allthe Friends in the province of Maryland, that 
he might see them together, and take his leave 
of them before he departed out of the country ; 
and it was so ordered by the good providence of 
God, that we landed just time enough to reach 
that meeting, by which means we had a very sea- 
sonable opportunity of taking the Friends of the 
province together. A very “large meeting this 
was, and held four days ; to which, besides 
Friends, came many other people, divers of whom 
were of considerable quality in the world’s ac- 
count; for there were five or six justices of the 
peace, the speaker of the assembly, one of their 
council, and others of note, who seemed well sat- 
isfied with the meeting. 

“ After the public meetings were over, the 
men’s and women’s meetings began, wherein I 
opened to Friends the service thereof, to their 
great satisfaction.” 

It would appear from these accounts, that this 
meeting was not properly a Yearly Meeting, but 
one of similar character and design with the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings. This opinion 
is confirmed by the subsequent remarks of George 
Fox. He says, “ After this [meeting at West 
River] we went to the Cliffs, where another gen- 
eral meeting was appointed.—“ To this meeting 
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came many who received the truth with rever- 
ence. We had also a men’s and women’s meet- 
ing. Most of the backsliders came in again, and 
several of those meetings were established for 
taking care of the affairs of the church.” 

These several meetings being all in the pro- 
vince of Maryland, it is obvious they could not 
have been Yearly Meetings in the present sense 
of that term. The precise period at which Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting was established we can- 
not now state. Its limits, however, must have 
been small, for as late as the year 1790 the 
Quarterly Meetings of Warrington and Fairfax 
were constituent branches of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting ; and they, with the extensive Quarterly 
Meeting at Chester, embraced nearly all the meet- 
ings subsequently included in Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. In 1764, it applied to become joined 
to Philadelphia, and in the following year this 
was so far assented to, that it was agreed repre- 
sentatives should be sent from it to the latter 
Yearly Meeting. It was then held alternately at 
West River and Third Haven; and from that 
time up to 1790, representatives were accordingly 
sent to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, with ac- 
counts of the state of Society, both as related 
to meetings for discipline and those for Minis- 
ters and Elders. The names of such representa- 
tives regularly appear on the minutes; and they, 
in connection with the other members, were ap- 
pointed to services in the meeting. 

In 1786, the representatives from Maryland 
applied to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for a new 
arrangement of the constituent branches of the 
two meetings, which resulted some years after in | 





setting off Warrington and Fairfax Quarters to 
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At this time the number of Friends in North 
Carolina appears to have been very small. After 
settling the above mentioned meetingsin Virginia, 
William Edmundson set out to visit the few re- 
siding there, and after encountering many diff- 
culties from the wilderness state of the country, 
reached the house of Henry Phillips, near Albe- 
marle River. “ He and his wife,” says William, 
“ had been convinced of the truth in New Eng- 
land and came to live here, and not having seen 
a Friend for seven years before, they wept with 
joy to see one.” Subsequently to this, many were 
convinced in that province by the labors of faith- 
ful Friends, and meetings settled, which were 
eventually included in the Yearly Meeting of 
North Carolina. 

(To be concluded.) 


—— 


PRESCIENCE OF THE ASTRONOMER. 


For the civil and political historian the past 
alone has existence; the present he rarely ap- 
prehends, the future never. To the historian cf 
science it is permitted, however, to penetrate the 
depths of past and future with equal clearness 
and certainty ; facts to come are to him as pre- 
sent, and not unfrequently more assured than 
facts which are passed. 

Although this clear perception of causes and 
consequences characterizes the whole domain of 
physical science, and clothes the natural philoso- 
pher with powers denied to the political and mo- 
ral inquirer, yet foreknowledge is eminently the 
privilege of the astronomer. Nature has raised 
the curtain of futurity, and displayed before him 
the succession of her decrees, so far as they af- 


Maryland, and attaching the members on the | fect the physical universe, for countless ages to 
Eastern Shore and in the lower parts of Delaware come ; and the revelations of which she has made 
to Philadelphia. The latter Yearly Meeting ap-| him the instrument, are supported and verified 
pointed a large committee to carry the changes} by a never-ceasing train of predictions fulfilled. 
into effect, and to attend at the opening of the| He “shows us the things which will be here- 
Maryland Yearly Meeting under the new organi- | after,” not obscurely shadowed out in figures and 
zation, which was thenceforward to be held at) in parables, as must necessarily be the case with 
Baltimore. other revelations, but attended with the most 
Prior to 1672, it does not appear that there| minute precision of time, place, and circum- 
were any Meetings for Discipline in those parts | Stance. He converts the hours, as they roll, in- 
of the country now comprised in Virginia Yearly | to an ever-present miracle, in attestation of those 
Meeting William Edmundson says in his Jour-| laws which his Creator, through him, has un- 
nal, “I took boat and went to Virginia, where’ folded. The sun cannot rise, the moon cannot 
things were much out of order; but the Lord’s | wane, a star cannot twinkle in the firmament, 
power and testimony went overall. When I got' without being witness to the truth of his pro- 
several powerful mectings among them, and their) phetic records. 
minds a little settled, so that truth had got some| It has pleased the “Lord and Governor ” of 
hold, I appointed a men’s meeting for the settling the world, in his inscrutable wisdom, to baffle 
of them in the way of truth’s discipline.” This! our inquiries into the nature and proximate 
was in 1672. leause of that wonderful faculty of intellect, 
John Burnyeat had visited them in the preced- | that image of his own essence, which he has 
ing year, and “advised them to have a men’s | conferred upon us ; nay, the springs and wheel- 
meeting, and so to meet together to settle things work of animal and vegetable vitality are con- 
in good order amongst them;” but it does not ap-| cealed from our view by an impenetrable veil, 
pear that his recommendation was carried into and the pride of philosophy is humbled by the 
effect until William Edmundson travelled among spectacle of the physiologist bending in fruitless 


them. ardor over he dissection of the human brain, 
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and peering in equally anproductive } inquiry over 
the gambols of an animaleule. But how nobly 
is the darkness which envelopes metaphysical in- 
quiries compensated by the flood of light which 
is shed upon the physical creation! There all 
is harmony, order, majesty, and beauty. From 
the chaos of social and political phenomena ex- 
hibited in human records—phenomena uncon- 
nected, to our imperfect vision, by any discovera- 
ble law, a war of passions and prejudices, gov- 
erned by no apparent purpose, tending to no ap- 
parent end, and setting all intelligible order at 
defiance—how soothing and yet how elevating it 
is to turn to the splendid spectacle which offers 
itself to the habitual contemplation of the as- 
tronomer! How favorable to the development 
of all the best and highest feelings of the soul 
are such objects! the only passion they inspire 
being the love of truth, and the chiefest pleasure 
of their votaries arising from excursions through 
the imposing scenery of the universe ; scenery 
on a scale of grandeur and magnificence com- 
pared with which, whatever we are accustomed 
to call sublimity on our planet, dwindles into in- 
significance. 

Most justly has it been said, that nature has 
implanted in our bosoms a craving after the dis- 
covery of truth ; and assuredly that glorious in- 
stinct is never more irresistibly awakened than 
when our notice is directed to what is going on 
in the heavens. 

Such reflections are awakened by every branch 
of the science of astronomy, but by none so 
strongly as by the history of cometary “diseove ry. 


Nowhere can be found so marvellous a series of 


phenomena foretold. The interval between the 
prediction and its fulfilment has sometimes ex- 
ceeded the limit of human life, and one genera- 
tion has bequeathed its predictions to another, 


which has been filled with astonishment and ad- 


miration at witnessing their literal accomplish- 
ment. 

In the vast framework of the theory of gravi- 
tation, constructed by Newton, places were pro- 
vided for the arrangement and exposition, not 
only of all the astronomical phenomena which 
the observation of all preceding generations had 
supplied, but also for a far greater mass which 
the more fertile and active research of the gene- 
rations which succeeded him have furnished. 
By this theory all the known planetary motions 
were explained, and planets previously unseen 
were felt by their effects, their places ascertained, 
and the tele scope of the observer guided tothem. 

But transcendantly the greatest triumph of 
this celebrated theory, was the exposition it sup- 
plied of the physical laws which govern the mo- 
tions of planets.— Lardner. 


— +2 


Soon shall close our earthly mission ; 
Soon shall pass our pilgrim days ; 

Hope shall change to glad fruition, 
Faith to sight, and prayer to praise 


Extracts from “ Three Lectures on the Early 









rents in the earlier Bristol minutes in relation to 
marriage, and the meeting seems only to have 
concerned itself with the question of the orderly 
conduct of the parties, and with such publica- 
tion being made before the marriage as might 
afford an opportunity for any one to object who 
had a right to do so. 
1669, George Fox and Margaret Fell, the widow 





marriage to the Bristol Meeting, and on that oc- 
casion several of Margaret Fell’s children, 
were present, expressed in strong terms their 
approval of the proposed union. 
haps, have suggested to Friends here the pro- 


consent of parents was given. 
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History of the Society of Friends in Bristol 

and Somersetshire.” By WiLLtAM TANNER. 
(Continued from page 84.) 

There is no reference to the consent of pa 


In the Eighth month of 


Judge Fell, declared their 


intention of 
who 
This may, per- 


priety of ascertaining in other cases that the 
At all events 
such consent began to be recorded soon after- 
wards. It is also possible that in the conscien- 
tious care manifested by George Fox not to in- 
terfere with the pecuniary interests of the chil- 
dren of the former marriage, may have origina- 
ted the care which Friends here also began to 
take shortly after to secure the like benefit in 
other cases In the form of the certificate 
agreed to, marriage is spoken of as “ God’s ordi- 
nance.” During the time of the last persecu- 
tion in Bristol, publications of marriage were 
frequently made at Newgate and Bridewell, the 
regular meetings for worship being closed. The 
prisons may, indeed, be said to have been places 
of worship in those days. The regular holding 
of the Meetings for Discip line was also often in- 
terrupted. Sometimes they were held in private 
houses, word being left with the prisoners where 
the meeting would be held, that Friends who 
wished to ascertain it might do so by calling at 
the prison. 

In many cases the publication of the marriage 
was the only means taken to ascertain whether 
any obstruction existed to its solemnization : but 
when the parties making application were but 
little known to the meeting, or had been guilty 
of disorderly conduct, committees were appointed 
to make inquiry respecting them. There was, 
for the most part, a disposition shewn to form a 
charitable judgment of such application ; and in 
some cases in which their conduct would not 
permit of their being recognised as Friends by 
being allowed to marry at meeting,an intermediate 
course was adopted, as appears by the following 
minute of the Two-weeks Meeting in Bristol, in 
1687 :—“ Whereas A. B. and C. D. have signi- 
fied at a former meeting their intention of mar- 
riage, and desire to accomplish the same in the 
way and manner of Friends; but inasmuch as 
we find that the young man have not walked as 
a Friend, convinced of the truth which we pro- 
fess, but rather so contrary thereunto, as that we 
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have not freeness to countenance their marriage |“ Pretty well considering the mix’d multitude.” 


in the meeting, in the way and manner of Friends; 
yet, forasmuch as we do not find but that they 
may be clear from all other persons in relation | 
to marriage, and that they may have their pa- | 
rents’ consent, we do not meet to concern 
ourselves to obstruct or hinder them ; but shall 
leave them either to wait longer, for our better 
satisfaction, or to consummate the same as soon 
as they please, amongst such Friends as may be 
free to be present thereat : or otherwise, as they 
shall see meet.”* In the year 1700 such a case 
occurred, in which the parties were allowed to 
marry “ before witnesses in the meeting-house.” 

There are repeated instances of another kind 
recorded both in the Bristol and Somersetshire 
minutes, in which parties to whom, on account 
of their misconduct, the permission to marry at 
meeting had been denied, persisted nevertheless 
in doing so. Expressions of regret from those 
who had prepared or signed certificates in such 
cases, were often recorded in the minutes. It 
is obvious that, unless care had been taken to 
repress irregularities of this kind, there would 
soon have been an end to the orderly character 
of our marriage proceedings. In the Yearly 
Meeting’s epistle of 1730 such proceedings are 
spoken of as being “ of a clandestine nature,” 
and are accordingly advised against. 

In 1692 a minute was adopted by the Bristol 


see 


‘« Indifferent.” “The people were very orderly, 
and things were well.” In 1695, an intention of 
marriage is recorded in the Bristol minutes, be- 
tween William Penn and Hannah Callowhill, 
daughter of Thomas Callowhill, of this city; and 
the publication of their marriage was reported 
to the Men’s Meeting in the Twelfth month of 
that year. 

The subject of the education and training of 
children in the early days of our religious Society, 
might well occupy more time and space than 
can here be devoted to it ; my observations must 
be chiefly confined to a notice of our first Bristol 
and Somersetshire schools and schoolmasters. 
To those who wish to pursue the subject further, 
[ would strongly recommend a persual of the 
comprehensive and able statements upon this 
subject, contained in the papers read by the late 
Samuel Tuke, before the Educational Society 
at Ackworth. It is now nearly twenty years 
since the first of those papers was read, and hav- 
ing been a witness of the lively interest excited 
on that occasion, I regret that they are not bet- 
ter known. I must ask leave to refer to a few ot 
the observations contained in them. After 
speaking of the evidence afforded by the mem- 
oirs of our early Friends, of the beneficial in- 
fluence of the religious training then given, 
Samuel Tuke says, “ It is not improbable, how- 


a 
1B 





Two-weeks Meeting, requiring the parties who 
applied for leave to be married, to appear a 
second time before the meeting, to declare their | 
intention of marriage. The object of this was, 
“ to enure them in speaking ;” complaint having | 
been made that on marriage occasions the parties, | 
and especially the women, often spoke so low| 
that what they said could not be “ understood | 
by half the meeting ;” so that many Friends | 
were “not free to subscribe as witnesses’’ to the | 
laarriage certificate. In the early part of the| 
last century, the practice was adopted by the| 
Somersetshire meetings, of appointing two Friends 
to attend marriages, to see that they were con- 
ducted in an orderly manner, but this practice 
was not adopted in Bristol until 1756. Among 
the early reports given to the Somersetshire 
meetings, by Friends so appointed, I find the 
following : “ It was well, for what they saw.” 

* Among James Dix’s manuscripts is a report of a 
committee appointed in 1674 to consider what course 
should be adopted in certain cases, in which, though 
the conduct of the parties bad been disorderly, the 
meeting might wish to avoid casting them off, and 
leaving them “ open to the temptation of going to the 
priests” tobe married. That Committee recommended 
that ifin such cases Friends were satisfied of the 
penitence ofthe parties, the marriage should be al- 
lowed to be solemnized before witnesses; and thata 
testimony to be issued by Friends against their mis- 
conduct, together with the declaration of their re- 
pentance, and the certificate uf their marriage, should 
be copied together in the book containing the declara- 
tions of repentance sent by delinquents to the Men's 
Meeting. 


ever, that some out of the very large number 
who joined the Society in early times, mistook 
the real character of the doctrine which they 
professed, in regard to the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, so as to neglect the right use of means in 
the care and improvement of their families ; and 
George Fox, who may be considered as the organ 
of the Society at that time, in several of his bold 
pastoral epistles, reproves this neglect in very 
strong terms.” Then follow extracts from these 
epistles, commencing from 1656. Writing in 
1669, George Fox says, “Some among you 
breed up your children in such a rude, heady way, 
that when they grow up they do not matter you, 
nor care for you: in many things they are worse 
than many of the world’s, more loose, stubborn, 
and disobedient, so that when they come to be 
sent apprentice, they run quite out into the 
world.” Ten years later, George Fox writes: 
“ Now you having your food from Christ and 
God your Father, cannot you train up your chil- 
dren in the fear of God, and tell them from 
whence you have your good things, that they 
may come to receive of all these good things 
from the good God, and Christ, the treasure o! 
wisdom and knowledge ; and that you may say, 
the children of your children are the crown of 
your old men in the truth, and the glory of 
their fathers in God?” Again in 1683, he says, 
“Tt is desired that all Friends that have chil- 
dren, families, and servants, may train them up 
|in the pure and unspotted religion, and in the 
‘nurture and fear of God; and that frequently 
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they res al the Holy ‘Beriptares, aol exhort ‘eal 
admonish them, that every family apart may 
serve and worship the Lord, as well as in pub- 
lic.” Samuel Tuke says further, “ It would not 
have been surprising if the religious and moral 
department of the subject of education had been 
the only one which occupied the particular at- 
tention of George Fox, but it was otherwise. 
In the year 1667, in the midst of various trials 
and persecutions, he mentions in his journal that 
he had recommended the establishment of two 
boarding schools, one for boys and one for girls, 
in the neighborhood of London, forthe purpose 
of instructing them ‘in all things civil and use- 
ful in the creation.’ 


This brief, but comprehen- 
sive 


phrase is worthy of his large and enlighten- 
ed mind.” 

I cannot undertake to decide how far the 
fatherly expostulations of George Fox were ap- 
plicab le to Friends of Bristol. Mention was 
made in my first Lecture, of the admirable con- 
stancy of the children in keeping up the meet- 


. . . : | 
ings when their parents were in prison; but at| 


that time, and for many years afterwards, con- 
stant reference is made to the disorderly con- 
duct of some of the boys, both in meetings and 
in the neighborhood of the house during meet- 
ings ; and committees were appointed month af- 
ter month to repress these disorders. Many of 
these boys were probably the sons of those who 


were but slightly, if at all, connected with the 


Society ; but in 1701, a paper was ordered to be 
drawn up on this subject and sent to all families 


of Friends, “ for a caution to them.” Another 
minute warns Friends, that if they neglect to re- 
strain those under their care, from the folly and 
mischief practised during the time of meeting, 
“they must not take it amiss if they find their 
children and servants in Bridewell for such of- 
fence, since the Government is strict in this 
ease for the suppression of vice and looseness.” 
The difficulties which had to be overcome in 


promoting school training among Friends, in the | 


earlier days, 
was no lack 


were by no means slight. There 
k of Friends well qualified to teach ; 
but those of them who were willing to pursue 
this calling, rendered themselves liable to prose- 
cution if they did so; and in the event of a 
schoolmaster becoming a Friend, he would also 
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to come er teach school on such terms and con- 
ditions for wages as Friends should judge meet. 
The minute proceeds, “It is ordered that he 
shall have £10 per annum out the public stock, 
in consideration whereof he is to teach so many 
of poor children as shall be thought convenient 
by this meeting.” In the following month these 
terms are repeated, with this addition—“It is 
concluded, that for the present he shall be al- 
lowed to teach in this room, provided that he be 
careful to have it made clean and ready for 
meetings every week, and such other services of 
truth as occasion may require. 
(To be continued.) 
iain. 
Worcestersh ire 


A testimony of Monthly Me eting, 


conce rning ANN BURLINGHAM, deceased. 


In presenting the following testimony concern- 
ing our late beloved friend, we desire to be pre- 
served from exalting the creature, but wish to 
ascribe all to the praise of that grace by which 
she was what she was. 

Our dear friend was born at Claverham, in 
Somersetshire, and was the daughter of Robert 
and Ann Gregory. About the twelfth year of 
her age she was de prived by death of a fond and 
tender mother, and, being the eldest child, was 
thus left with the charge of her younger brothers 
and sisters. Before she was twenty-three, her 
second mother, whom she much valued, was also 
removed by death, and she was left with the ad- 
ditional charge of another brother and three sis- 
ters, the responsibility of which she deeply felt. 

In her private memoranda, she observes that 


| she had in early life what she believed to be an 


intimation of a future call to the work of the 
ministry, remarking, “ It was, I think, about the 
fifteenth year of my age, when on a visit to my 
relations at Exeter, I first had a view of this aw- 
ful work, fully believing then, if length of days 
should be permitted, a requisition, of this sort 
would be called for at my hands. Inexpressibly 
awful, I well remember, was the idea, and, alas! 
for a season I almost dreaded to go to meeting; 
but, oh! the goodness of a long-suffering God in 
bearing with my many weaknesses, and from time 


| to time still continuing to visit and revisit my 
| mind, and inviting me closely to enlist under his 


be deprived of the support he had hitherto re-| holy banner, which indeed, at that time, I viewed 


ceived, by the removal of pupils from his school. 
Many ofthe Friends again were too poor, and | 
too much harassed by persecution, to allow them 
to contribute much towards the education of their 
children. Under these circumstances the expe-| 
dient was resorted to, in some meetings, of guar- | 
anteeing a certain sum from the funds of the 
Society ; to which the condition was sometimes 
attached, that the children of poor 
should be educated gratuitously in the schools so 
established. In 1668, one of the Bristol minutes | 
states that a letter had been received from John 
Tappin, schoolmaster, signifying his willingness 


Friends 


| to be most beautiful; but the natural vivac sity of 
my disposition often subjected me to trial; this, 
with other things, I at seasons thought insur- 
mountable, and so unprofitably gave way to dis- 


| couragement for a considerable time, fearing that 


my conduct would not be as consistent as it ought, 
and thereby I should bring dishonor on “the 
cause.’ 

She first spoke as a ininister in the year 1806, 
on the occasion of the funeral of her second mo. 
ther. In reference to this time she says, “ What 
a sweetness covered my mind when sitting by her 
precious corpse in meeting, with a sincere desire 
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to oulk eondistently oth. my He: wenly Father’s 
will, provided He would be with me in the way 
He would have me to go, give me bread to eat, 
and raiment to put on; when the requisition 
seemed loudly called for, publicly to acknowledge 
him in that assembly; which, through tender 
condescension, He enabled me to do.” 

She was married to our late dear friend Rich- 
ard Burlingham, of Evesham, in 1810, and thus 
became a member of this Monthly Meeting, be- 
ing acknowledged as a minister in 1816. 

Our dear friend was through life a diligent 
attender of all our religious meetings, and she 
especially felt the privilege and importance of 
the attendance of week-day meetings. She evi- 
dently endeavored to wait patiently for the right 
anointing, before venturing to speak in the as- 
semblies in the Lord’s name; and being favored, 

e believe, to experience the fresh putting forth 
of the divine commission from time to time, her 
ministry was attended with that power without 
which no words can be effectual to the edification 
of the hearers. Great indeed was her fear of| 
running before her Guide in this important work ; 
and her earnest desire to be preserved from bring- 
ing a shade over the blessed cause by any un- 
watchfulness on her part, in the important work 
of the ministry, was such as to be an example to 
others to follow in her footsteps. In one of her 
memoranda, she says, “It is a very awful thing 
to speak in our solemn assemblies, much more so 
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for a poor creature to attempt to approach Infinite 
Purity on the bended knee. May I ever be pre- 
served from offe ring sparks of my own kindling, 
or in any way engaging in the work of the min- 
istry, without a strong feeling of duty. Some- 
times I know I have been guilty of the sin of 
omission ; but I trust it has arisen from a fear of 
moving out of my right place; much rather 
would I endure deep suffering myself than bur- 
den the minds of my frie nds.” On another oc- 
casion she writes, “ The Lord can work by whom 
He will, and if He please to employ the most 
feeble instrument to promote his glory, may I 
ever feel my own unworthiness, and never en- 
gage in his work but with fear and trembling,— 
that fear which can alone prevent me from mov- 
ing unbidden,—and when He is pleased to pour 
forth his anointing oil, may there be no rebellious 
feelings in my own mind, but a full surrender of 
will to Him who has all power in Heaven and 
earth,” 

Our dear friend possessed a feeling, sympathis- 
ing mind, which led her to enter 
and sorrows of others in an unusual degree. She 
was a frequentvisitor amongst the poor, to whom, 
in their afflictions, she was enabled to hand the 
word of consolation, at the same time ministering 
to their outward wants. Her judgment being | 
good, her counsel was frequently sought by her 
neighbors, and was highly valued. 

Her resignation to the Divine will, under many 
deeply proving dispensations and severe bereave- 


into the joys 


; and holiness.’ 
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ments, was very instructive. She was 5 deprived 
by death of her beloved husband, after a close 
union of thirty years, also of several sons, after 
their arrival at man’s estate. Her concern as a 
mother to train up her offspring in the fear of 
the Lord, was very exemplary ; she says, “Often 
do feelings of gratitude arise in my heart to the 
rich Dispenser of all our blessings,—to Him who 
has been the guardian of my youthful days, and 
my ample provider i in advancing life. I feel the 
weight of many cares that necessarily devolve on 
the wife and mother of a large and rising family; 
but to go in and out with acceptance, and, accord- 
ing to my very small ability, to endeavor to pre- 
pare the ground for the reception of the good 
seed, is my most ardent wish; and though I am 
totally unable to think or desire aright, yet, aided 
by the influence of Divine love, the silent aspira- 
tion, I humbly trust, will not on their behalf 
ascend in vain.” 

Her concern for the welfare of our religious 
Society, and for the advancement of the blessed 
cause of Truth in the earth, was strong; frequent 
and deep was the exercise of mind she under- 
went on this account, and, from copious memo- 
randa, it is evident that desires were prevalent in 
her heart for the maintenance of our Christian 
principles in all purity and brightness; and, 
though the vocal expression was withheld, we be- 
lieve the secret exercise of her mind was owned 
by her Lord, and made a blessing to her family 
and the Church. In her memoranda she writes, 
“ What a theme for contemplation is the great 
atoning sacrifice! Christ came into the world to 
save sinners. Wonderful condescension! Ah! 
truly, what is man, that He should lay down his 
own life for his sake, and not for the sake of a 
few only, but for the salvation of the whole 
man race, without limitation and without 
tinction.” 

At different periods of her life, our dear friend 
passed through severe bodily illness, but that 
which proved to be her last, was of intense suf- 
fering, though of short duration She attended 
our general meeting at Leominster, in the Tenth 
month, in usual health, but was taken unwell be- 
fore leaving for home, and, soon after her arrival 
there, she was laid on her bed, never more to 
rise. During the few days of her illness, she 
uttered many weighty expressions, evidencing 
where her mind was centred at that trying hour. 
She remarked, “The end seems much hidden 
from me, and so it was with your dear father in 
his last illness, and yet at last how sweetly he 
was permitted to slip away on the Sabbath day.’ 
On a message being given her from two of her 
friends, she 1 said, “ Give my love to all the dea 
friends of this meeting, and tell them of my ar- 
dent desire for their progress in the way of truth 
On its being remarked what a 
comfort it was that bodily pain was all, that there 
was no mental conflict, she said emphi atically, 


“Oh! what should I do if I had that!’ In re- 


hu- 
dis- 
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ference to the loss her childre nn would sustain, 
she said she believed they would be supported 
in a way they had never known; she had so re- 
markably found, in her own experience, that the 
greater the extre mity, the more sensible had been 
the feeling of Divine support. On a friend tak- 
ing leave of her she said, “It is uncertain whether 
we meet again; I hope you will train up your 
children in the right way. I have much regretted 
the sad deviations of the present day, and wish to 
add my testimony against them.’ 

She re pe atedly expressed the hope that hers 
was not a false rest. At one time she said with 
earnestness, “Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” The 
night before she died, the pain was so violent 
that opiates were resorted to; she took some at 
two intervals, but the third time refused, saying, 
“No more medicine till I drink the new wine in 
the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Shortly before the close, on a beloved friend’s 
remarking, “The everlasting 
neath, feebly replied, “ Yes.” after 
which the conflict ceased, the victory was won, 
and her immortal spirit, we doubt not, returned 
to God who gave it, to sing praises to Him and 
the Lamb for evermore. 

She was born the 21st of First mo., 
died at Evesham, the 25th of ' 
and was interred there on the 


arms are under- 


3 she Soon 


1784, and 
Tenth mo., 1857, 
30th of the same; 


aged 73 years; a minister 40 years. 


estilo 
THE GREAT COMET OF L&D8. 


B md, of the 
reatory. 


Co ymamunication from Prof. 
Obs 


Harvard 


There are several distinctive features in the 
imposing spectacle of the great comet now at- 
tracting universal attention, which can scarcely 
have escaped the notice of even the most casual 
observer. We have first the majestic sweep of 
the train; not projected in a straight line from 
the head or nucleus, but in a curve of stupendous 
proportions, reaching far up towards the polar 
circle. Another peculiarity is the regular con- 
tour of its upper or convex side; the lower side, 
on the contrary, has an ill-defined and uncertain 
outline. The upper edge is also plainly the 
brightest through its whole extent. The star- 
like concentration of light in the head, and its 
gradual diminution, until it is lost in a diffused 
light on the dark background of the sky, are 
other phenomena. ‘These are all 
prominent features, scarcely requiring an effort 
of attention to recognize them. 

There are others not so strongly marked, but 
yet easily detected by a good eye, without tele- 
scopic aid. There is, for instance, a decided but 
very narrow dark streak near the middle of the 
brightest part of the train, leading quite up to 
the nucleus. 


interesting 


Again, by careful watching, one or more sup- 
plementary tails or faint rays can be seen di- 


| tion of unpractised observers. 
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verging near the nucleus from the main stream 
of light on its upper or convex side, and extend- 
ing for fifty or sixty degrees. These have a 
considerably less curvature than the principal 
tail, and div erge a long distance from it at their 
extremity. 

When it is considered that the field of view 
of a powerful telescope is necessarily limited to 
an area of less than a thousandth part of the 
portion of the heavens oceupied by the comet, it 
will at once appear why its aspects, through such 
an instrument, ¢ ommonly disappoints thee xpecta- 
The grand charac- 
teristics above enumerated are, for the most part, 
lost, and they see only a star shining through 
dim envelopes of haze, and encircled with misty 
halos. The howe ver, will be 
from sharing in the general disappointment. 

Since the 28th of June, the present comet has 
been constantly watched with he great refractor 
of the Observ: atory of Harvard C ollege. The ex- 
traordinary phenome na developed during this 
period, in the nucleus and surrounding region, 
have scarcely been paralleled in astronomical 


astronomer, far 


| history. 


For many weeks succeeding its first discovery, 
the comet exhibited an appearance not uncommon 
in bodies of its class, excepting the single fact of 
its being visible at all from the immense distance 
of more than two hundred millions of miles, at 
which it was placed from the earth. It was a 
mass of faint diffused nebulosity surrounding a 
star-like centre, far beyond the reach of any but 


| superior telescopic vision. 


In perfect accordance with its predicted course, 
it continued to increase in brightness, and, on the 
19th of July, it already surpassed the average of 
telescopic comets, but the first traces of a tail 
were not noticed until the 20th of August. On 
the 29th it was visible to the naked eye, and a 
train of two degrees in length could be discerned 
in the comet seeker. The intense central light 
at this time was about five thousand miles in 
diameter. 

The curvature of the tail was noticed on the 
morning of the 6th of Se pte umber. It is highly 
probable, from this observation, that the plane of 
curvature does not lie in the plane of ths orbit, 
as has commonly been supposed, for had this 
been the case, from the position of the earth at 
that date, being close to the line of nodes, the 
tail ought to have been seen straight. 

On the 20th the first of a series of extraordi- 
nary phenomena manifested itself in the region 
contiguous to the nucleus. A crescent-shaped 
outline, obscure and very narrow, was interposed, 
like a screen, between the nucleus and the sun; 
within this, instead of a softly blended nebulous 
light, indicative of an undisturbed condition cf 
equilibrium, the fiery mass was in a state of ap- 
parent commotion, as though upheaved by the 
action of violent internal forces. On the 234d, 
two dark outlines were traced more than half 
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way round the nucleus, and on the next evening 
still another. Each of these was evidently the 
outer boundary of a luminous envelope, the 
brightest being that nearest the nucleus. 

On the 25th four envelopes were seen, and 
others have subsequently been formed, almost 
under the eye of the observer, their motion of 
projection from the nucleus being evident from 
night to night. The rapidity of their formation, 
and the enormous extent to which they are ulti- 
mately expande d, are phenomena e xtreme ly dif- 
ficult to explain. The scene of chaotic confusion 
presented within the inmost envelope can only 
be accounted for as the result of sudden and 
violent disruptions from the central body, pro- 
jecting immense volumes of its luminous sub- 
stance towards the sun, which, by some unknown 
law, is in turn repelled by that body, and driven | 
off to the distant regions of space, forming the 
vast train of light characteristic of these 
mysterious bodies. 

[t is probable that the comet has now passed 
its maximum of brightness, although the length 
of the tail may be on the increase for some days 
to Whether are yet to witness the 
inverse a ration of the re-construction of the | 
nucleus by the subsidence of the env elope Ss, and | 
of the material of the tail, upon it, or whether it| 
is incapable of restoration to its original condi- 
tion, are interesting subjects of speculation ; the | 
latter, however, would seem to be the more likely 
of the two alternatives. 


sO 


come. we 


Harvard College Observatory, Oct. 8, 1858. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 23, 1858. 


THE SEPARATE Tasese MEETING IN OHIO. 
—Within the last few weeks it has been our 
happy privilege to furnish the readers of Friends’ 
Review with accounts of the proceedings of three 
Yearly Meetings, which have been of the most 


satisfactory character. Feeling their infirmities 


and the various deficiencies existing among them, | 


2 ° ° — 
the members of those meetings have no disposi- 


tion to boast; yet they have been permitted 
thankfully to rejoice in the prevalence of unin- 
terrupted harmony, and the abounding of Divine 
grace, in which all hearts were melted in love, 
and there was a united religious concern and la- 
bor for the promotion of the cause of righteous- 
ness in the earth. 

It is now our painful duty to give a brief 
statement of a very different character respecting 
the acts and condition of the separate body, 
claiming to be Ohio Yearly Meeting. Although 


this claim has been disallowed by all the Y early 


| 
| 


| 
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Meetings except Philadelphia, yet the “ party in 
power” in this meeting having acknowledg d 
validity; and their “ unity, fellowship and 
sympathy” with the separate body being “in no 
wise withheld or diminished,’ 


its 


notwithstanding 
“ circumstances have rendered it expedient for 
the last two years for them to withhold episto- 
lary correspondence,” we consider it obligatory 
upon us to inform our readers, and more particn- 
larly those who belong to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, of the real state of that separate body 
It will be seen that its members, while professing 
a peculiar “ religious concern and labor to pre- 
serve the ful- 


| ness, and to testify against the innovations that ” 


faith of the Society in its original 
they imagine “ threatened it,” are most seriously 
divided among themselves, almost, indeed, to the 
point of separation ; and even differ widely in re- 
spect to the original ground of their course to- 
wards the New England separatists,—a course 


ot 


which has carried them out of the unity the 


| Socie ty. 
We learn that their late meeting commenced 


on Second-day the 4th inst. 


Minutes were read 


| for a female Minister and her companion from 


the Monthly Meetings of Goshen and Birming- 
ham, belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

The Clerk (B. Hoyle) said there was a paper 
on the table from David Heston of Baltimore, 
but he thought it did not require the action of 
the meeting. It appears that David Heston is a 
Minister belonging to the separate meeting at 
Nottingham, 
the meetings in 


Maryland, and had been 
Ohio. Another person stated 
that the paper was an Epistle addressed to the 
Yearly Meeting, and, according to the order and 
| usage of the Society, it ought to be examined by 
a Committee, 


Visiting 


who should consider and report 
whether it was proper to be read in the meeting 
This course was united with by many; the 
Clerk finally yielded, and a Committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of four, “ two of each party,” 
for it is well understood that the meeting is di- 
vided into two parties on the question of corres- 
pondence with the several “smaller bodies.” 
Third-day—The Representatives proposed 
George Gilbert for Clerk, and Robert H. Smith 
for Assistant, and the meeting united in their 
appointment. 





At the request of a female minis- 
| ter the shutters were opened, and about an hour 
was occupied in ministry by several persons. 
The Committee on the Epistle from David Heston 
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then reported that a part of their number thought 


best to read it, and the others thought it ought 
not to be read. 

A proposition was made to proceed to the read- 
ing of the Queries and Answers, but much oppo- 
sition was expressed by those who thought that 
the meeting should first act upon the reading of 
A discussion of several hours 
the 
changed from the subject of the Epistle to the 


the Epistle. en- 


sued, and in course of it the ground was 


general subject of corresponding with the “smal- 
ler bodies.” 

Our correspondents have furnished, in detail, 
much that was said on both sides, but it was 
mostly a repetition of old views and arguments: 
One of the leading members re-asserted his be- 
lief that the separation in New England was 
m account of disciplinary proceedings, and not 

: questions of doctrine. His sympathies were 
at first with the smaller body, but the more he 
examined, the more he was convinced it was not 
i safe precedent, and he did not believe the 
Truth called upon them to own it. These views | 
were warmly opposed, and the character of the 
long discussion may be inferred from some re- 
marks of a member of the separate body at New- 
port who was present. He had witnessed the 
separation in New England, and was acquainted 
with the circumstances there, and he had never 
seen such disturbance at any time, as he had 
secn here to-day. He had read account 
Friends’ Review, the 


confusion in this Yearly Meeting, and could not 


the 
last year in concerning 
believe it, but he found it now much worse than 
had been reported. 

The meeting adjourned at a late hour in the 
afternoon, without arriving at any clear deci- 
sion. 

Fourth day.—The discussion of yesterday was 
renewed. The appointment of a Committee of 
correspondence was strongly insisted upon; its 
advocates were often urged to “ stand firm; much 
was said about a separation, and there was evi- 
In the midst of 


the excitement, a message came from the wo- 


dently imminent danger of it. 


men’s meeting that a minister wished to pay the 


men's meeting a visit. She was admitted, and 


entreated them to quit this sharp contention ;| 


she had been pained to hear the confusion 
through the partition ; this had come upon them 
on account of their unfaithfulness, Xe. 
appeared much affected. After she 


Many 
left the 
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meeting, some wished the minute of yesterday 
read, and others urged the reading of David 
Heston’s Epistle. 

About 2 o’clock, P. M., the Clerks proceeded 
to read the Queries 
as the 7th, and the meeting then adjourued to 
o'clock, P. M., Fifth-day. 

Fifth-day Afternoon—The reading of the 
Queries and Answers was finished ; reports were 


and Answers, and went as far 
» 


read from the Educational Committee and on the 
Meet- 


ing for Sufferings, and some other business was 


Boarding School, also the minutes of the 


transacted. Propositions to correspond with the 


Yearly Meetings known as the “ smaller bodies” 
were occasionally made, and at last it was pro- 
posed that those favorable to that step should 


stay at the close of the meeting. Accordingly, 


when the meeting adjourned, a considerable 


number kept their seats, and then, gathering 
round the table, some conversation took place, 
but nothing appeared to be done and they gradu- 
ally dispersed. 

sieedbaipaleia 


Marriep, at Friends meeting, Fall River, Mass., on 
the 6th inst. Jacos H. Havitanp, son of Isaac and Lypia 
HAviLAND, (the former deceased,) of Dutchess County, 
N. Y. to Exiazpetu R. only daughter of Clark and 
Elizabeth Shove, both deceased. 


ee 


Diep, on the 9th instant, of neuralgia of the head, 
Reena S. Davis, in the eighteenth year of her age, 
daughter of Hiram and Mary Davis. She was a 
member of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting, and ex- 
emplary for one of her : and her friends are not 
without a hope that their loss is her eternal gain. 

, 3rd month 5th 1858, in the 84th year of bis 
age OpaprtAH Harris, a minister of Cherrygrove 
Monthly Meeting, Randolph county, Indiana. He 
emigrated from N. C. to this state, whilst it was 
first settling, and difficulties amongst the Indians exist- 
ed. After yielding to the convictions of duty, be con- 
tinued a firm laborer in the society through the various 
vicissitudes, so long as physical strength would per- 
mit ; and though for several years his infirmities had 
prevented his being at meeting, he continued a faith- 
ful follower of the Lamb, and passed from his works 
without pain, sickness, or any emotion. 

, on the 12th inst., at Westchester, Pa., Apra- 
HAM Gippons, in the 68th year of his age; a member 
of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

, At Farmington, Ontario Co., N. Y., 
28th of 5th mo., 1858, Samue. Burexs, aged 85 
a member of Farmington Monthly Meeting. 

He was for many years an elder of the Society of 
Friends, with which he connected himself in early 
life, from a sense of religious duty. In all the rela- 


ge ; 


on the 
years ; 


| tions of life he sustained a Christian character, and 


was highly esteemed as a peacemaker. For many 
years, the latter part of his life, he often suffered 
much from an affection of the lungs, and particularly 
the last six weeks, which he bore with Christian pa- 


| tience and meekness, often desiring, that ‘f it was the 


Lord’s will, his spirit might be released from this 
body of pain, and taken home to the rest prepared 
for the righteous. He died like one falling into a 
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sweet sleep; and is, no dash, gatheed to the heaven- 
ly rest. 

Diep, At South Danvers, Mass., on the 4th of 3d 
month last, JonarHan Buxton, in the 93d year of his 
age; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

This dear Friend was of a retiring disposition; a 
man of few words, ever cheerful, enduring the varied 
trials incident to a protracted life with Christian pa- 
tience and resignation. He enjoyed nearly uninter- 
rupted health, and never consulted a physician but 
once, and that was in early life. He was strictly 
temperate ; never drank ardent spirits, or used tobacco 
in any form, and refused to furnish either for those in 
his employ, as was generally the practice in his early 
and middle life; or to transport any for others, as he 
was many times called upon to do. It is 
hoped, that our aged Friend’s quiet and persevering 
example in these respects, will be profitably remem- 
bered by survivors. 

He much enjoyed the perusal of the sacred volume 
and early Friends’ writings, till about five years be- 
fore his release, when he met with an accident which 
deprived him of sight and the use of his limbs. This 
was a great privation, as he had enjoyed his daily 
walks and friendly visits, but no murmur escaped his 
lips. He passed quietly away without apparent sick- 
ness, seated in his chair, and with his head reclining 
upon his staff. 

At the same place, on the 29th of 4th month, 
Lypia Buxton, sister of Jonathan Buxton, aged 85 
years and 5 months 
+ or 
NOTICE. 
The Nine-Partners’ Boarding School will re-open on 
the Ist of 11th mo., 1858, under the care and superin- 
tendence of Josiah D. Chase. 
improvements are being made, which will add mate- 
rially to the comfort and advantage of the pupils. 

A Circular, containing full particulars in relation to 
terms, &c., may be obtained, by addressing Josiah 
D. Chase, Washington, Dutchess County, N. Y. 

A well-qualified Teacher is wanted in the Male De. 
partment. Natuan G. Swirrt. 

—_-- +2 


TANNER’S LECTURES 


Three Lectures on the early ates of the Society 


of Friends, in Bristol and Somersetshire, by 
Tanner; with “Introductory Remarks” 
George Fox, prepared for “ Friends’ 
Thomas Evans. Price 50 cents; 
jozen. Just published, and for sale by 
Henry LonGstreta, 
No. 915 Market St., Philada. 
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OF THE STEAM PLOW. 


William 
to the Life of 
Library,” by 


SUCCESS 


The State Board of Agriculture of Illinois of- | 


It | 


fered a premium of $5000 for steam plows. 
was expected that three different inventions would 
was on the ground. That was Fawke’s locomo- 


tive steam plow, Lancaster, Pa., which excited 


great interest among the prairie farmers, and | fluential society—an oracle and an 


performed well. The machine and apparatus, 
with fuel and water, weighs about seven tons, 
and by the use of a drum or barrel-shaped driver, 

for prope lling the locomotive, the difficulty of 
miring in soft soil, and slipping on hard smooth 
ground, i is overcome. The steam plow is easily 
managed, and is described asa cross between a 
locomotive and a tender, combining the essential 


elements of both, mounted on two guiding wheels | 
and a huge roller. 


earnestly | 


ling how a woman of good sense 
| Ing 


Extensive repairs and | 


or five dollars per | 
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it was tried was baked very od but the engine 
turned six furrows side by side in the most work- 
manlike manner. 
ee 
For Friends’ Review. 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


The notice of the last hours of this eminent 
man, copied into a late number of the Review, 
from a letter of Anna Seward, does, I think, in- 
jury to his memory; and must serve to weaken 
the impression which that remarkable scene is 
calculated to make. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that the writer intended an act of post- 
humous injustice. The statement was probably 
the result of imperfect information, and of that 
readiness to receive harsh impressions of John- 
son, which his acknowledged 
caleulated to create. 

The account of the conversation with Mary 
Knowles has been so often re-printed, that it 


infirmities were 


'must have been thought to possess considerable 


interest. I confess, on reading it again, it ap- 
pears to me that its chief value consists in show- 
, who kept her 
temper, obtained the advantage over a powerful 
opponent, who had suffered himself to become 
very angry ;—on the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted, that it is a record of a private conversa- 
tion kept by no very friendly hand, and pub lished 
without the knowledge of one of the parties, and 
with that of his opponent. 

That Dr. Johnson had great faults, no one de- 
nies. He was rude, imperious and irrascible to 
a degree which often rendered him extremely 
offensive. But perhaps his greatest error was 
the occasional maintenance, for the sake of show- 
ing his skill in argument, of opinions which hi 
did not really hold, and which were often wholly 
at variance with his honest convictions. It is 
not surprising that these habits made him many 
enemies. Nothing, indeed, but his vast know- 
ledge, his great conversational talents, and_not- 
withstanding the pernicious practice last alluded 


| . . . . 
| to, the general soundness of the opinions which 


he uttered, can account for the tolerance with 
which his peculiarities were met by his many 
friends. In extenuation of his faults, it should 
be remembered, that he was a continual sufferer 


'from a disease which, perhaps, more than any 
be exhibited and tested at the Fair, but only one | 


other, acts upon the temper; that he occupied 
the most dangerous position in which a man can 
be placed, the admitted head of a large and in- 
autocrat 10 
literature—and further, that his daily conversa- 
tions have been reported to us as no other man’s 
have ever been. But, if our great moralist h: ud 
his failings, he had also his virtues. He had 
much real kindness, which was manifested under 
circumstances implying great self-denial ; he had 
the boldness to put ‘forth truths which others 
shrank from asserting, and whatever occasion: al 


exceptions may appear in the remarkable rec ord 


The prairie g ground on which | which Boswell has preserved of his talks, he was 
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the steady advocate of morality i in the midst of 
great corruption, and of piety, when to be pious | 
was to incur reproach and derision. He liv ed, | 
indeed, in a cold and heartless generation. | 
England was then but beginning to emerge from 
the abounding profligacy which marked the age 
of Queen Ann and the two Georges. He who 
will compare the writings of Johnson with 
those of the earlier essayists, Addison excepted, 
way form some estimate of the relative elevation 
of his tone and the purity of his ethical code. 
Writing, as he for many years did, to obtain 
his @aily bread, he was never tempted to pande vr | 
to a Vicious P yublic opinion; living among those | 
to whom ‘hristianity was an empty name and | 
purity too often a jest, he showed no base sub-| 
serviency to power and station, when the in- 
terests of religion and the sanctity of domestic | 
life were involved. On the contrary, it may be | 
truly said, that the tendency of his writings is 
to elevate the aims of the young and restrain 
the passions; and that, whatever may have been | 
his errors, no man of his time more uniformly | 
sought in his published writings “to give ardor 
to virtue and confidence to truth.” 

That he had attained to very clear vie Ws | 
of Christianity, or that his social habits were | 
consistent with our understanding of its re- 
quirements, is by no means asserted. But, 

to talk of “the horrors which attended poor | 
Johnson’s dying state,” and of his heart being | } 
“swelled with pride, envy and hatred through | 
the whole course of his existence,” 





seems to 
me to savor more of personal animosity than 
of Christian charity. The following notice of 
what really oce vurred in the dying ¢ hamber of this | 
remarkable man, is taken from a volume which | 
happens to be accessible. It is, I believe, in sub- 
stantial accordance with conte mporary accounts, 
and is worth re- printing for the sake of justice to | 
an honored name in English literature, and for | 
its intrinsic merits. The volume* to which we 
are indebted for it may be safely commended to 
our younger readers, as a brief but interesting | 
memoir of a most excellent person, the cotem- 
porary and friend Johnson, including, also, 
notices of several remarkable personages of that 
and the succeeding generation. C. 


FROM KNIGHT’S MEMOIR OF HANNAH MORE. 

Another of Miss More’s friends, and one of 
the world’s great men, was now drawing near to 
the grave. “Poor, dear Johnson,” she writes, 
“is past all hope. 1 have, however, the comfort | 
to hear that his dread of dying is in a great mea- 
sure subdued. He sent the other day for Sir} 
Joshua Reynolds, and after much serious con- 
versation, told him he had three favors to beg of 
him, and he hoped he would not refuse a dying 
friend, be they what they would. Sir Joshua 
promised. The first was, that he would never 


* A new Me ynoir of Hannah More ; or, Life in Hall 
and Cottage. By Helen C. Knight, New York, 1856. 





paint on Sunday; the si nend, that he would give 
him £30 that he had lent him, as he w: anted to 
leave them to a distressed family ; the third, that 
| he would read the Bible whenever he had an op- 
portunity, and that he would never omit it on 
Sunday.” 

How august and solemn are the closing scenes 


of this dying man! He is styled the moralist! 
* * 


*x 

But now, an the curtains of death eles around 
his brave heart and unclouded intellect, he lies 
helpless, wrestling for hope, panting for peace, 
raising his eyes with a fearful looking for of 
judgment into the eternal world. “The approach 
of death is dreadful,” he exclaims. “Iam afraid 
to think on that which I know I cannot avoid. 
It is vain to look round and round for that help 
which cannot be had, yet we hope and hope, and 
fancy that he who has lived to-d: Ly, may live to- 
morrow. No wise man will be contented to die, 
if he thinks he is going into a state of punish- 
ment. Nay, no wise man will be contented to die 
if he thinks he is to fall into annihilation ; for, 
however unhappy any man’s existence may be, 
yet he would rather have it than not exist at all. 
No: there is no rational principle by which a 
| man can die contented, but a trust in the mercy 
| of God, through the merits of Jesus Christ.” 

And yet, when one said to him in an hour of 
| gloomy ‘desponde ney, “you forget the merits of 
your Redeemer,” he replied with deep solemnity, 
“1 do not forget the merits of my Redeemer, but 
my Redeemer has said, J/e will set some on his 
right hand and some on his left.” 

‘‘ What man,” he asks, with mournful distrust, 
“ean say that his obedience has been such as he 
| could approve of in another, or that his repent- 
ance has not been such as to require being re- 
| pented of ?” 

“Remember what you have done by 
writings in defence of virtue and truth 
his friends. 

‘ Admitting all you say to be true,” answered 
the dying hero, “how can I tell when J have 
done e mowgh 2?” é 


your 
;’ urged 


An awful question, who can answer it? 

At last, he described the kind of clergyman 
whom he wished to see. Mr. Winstanley was 
named, and a note was despatched requesting his 
attendance in the sick man’schamber. Through 
ill-health and nervous ap prehension, the clergy- 
man could reply only in writing. “Permit me, 
therefore,” ran the note, “to write what I should 
| wish to say, were I present. I can easily con- 


| ceive what weal 1 be the subjec ts of your inquiry. 


I can conceive that the views of yourself have 
changed with your condition, and that, on 
the near approach of death, what you considered 
mere peccadilloes, have risen into mountains of 
guilt, while your best actions have dwindled into 
nothing. On whichever side you look, you see 
only positive transgression, or defective obedi 
ence ; and hence, in self-despair, are eagerly ask- 
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ing, ‘What shall I do to be saved?’ I say to 


you in the language of the Baptist, ‘ Behold the | 


Lamb of God.’” 

“ Does he say so?” exclaimed the anxious lis- 
tener, “ Read it again, Sir Joshua.” 
second reading, Dr. Johnson declared, “ [ must 
see that man, write again to him.” 


A second letter was the reply, enlarging and | 
enforcing upon the subject of the first ; “These, | 


together with the conversation of a pious friend, 


Mr. Latrobe, appear to have been blessed of God,” | 


continues one in a letter to Hannah More, “in 
bringing this great man toa renunciation of self, 
and a simple reliance on Jesus as his Saviour ; 
thus also communicating to him that peace which 
he had found the world could not give, and which, 
when the world was fading from his view, was to 
fill the void, and dissipate the gloom even of the 
valley of the shadow of death. The man whose 
intellectual powers had awed all around him, was 
in turn made to tremble, when the period ar- 
rived when all knowledge is useless and vanishes 
away, except the knowledge of the true God and 
of Jesus Christ whom he has sent. ‘To attain 
this knowledge, this giant in knowledge must be- 
come a little child. The man looked up to as a 
prodigy of wisdom, must become a fool, that he 
might be wise.” 

‘For some time before his death, all his fears 


were calmed and absorbed by the prevalence of 


his faith and his trust in the merit and propitia- 
tion of Jesus Christ,” testifies Dr. Brocklesby. 

“My dear doctor, believe a dying man,” ex- 
claimed Johnson, “ there is no salvation but in 
the Lamb of God.” 

‘How delighted should I be,” said Hannah 
More, “ to hear the dying discourse of this great 
and good man, especially now that faith has sub- 
dued his fears.” 

What teaching is here! No amount of out- 
ward obedience, neither gift of mind nor great- 
ness of character, neither fair fame nor good 
works, quench the restless fears and distressing 
doubts which fill the heart, when earthly objects 
begin to fade before eternal realities. The shrink- 
ing soul dares not trust itself; those things in 
which it delighted—the old walks and familiar 
haunts, the green earth and pleasant sunshine, 
the strong limbs and kindly warmth of neigh- 
bors and friends, well-carned fame, and hard- 
wrought achievements, the well-known, and dear- 
ly-cherished environment of its earthly taberna- 
cle are passing away ; passing away, and what is 
left but the conscious burden of frailty, of short- 
coming, of guilt. If the soul, thus abased and 
abandoned, becomes lowly and trusting as the lit- 
tle child, it hears the gracious pleading of its 
Saviour, “ Come unto me, weary and heavy-laden 
one, and I will give you rest. I am the way, the 
truth, and the life.” Then appear the perfect- 
ness and sufficiency of redeeming love. “Ex- 
cept ye be converted and become as a little child, 
ye cannot enter the kingdom of God ” 


Upon the | 
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“The loftiness of man shall be bowed down, 
and the haughtiness of man shall be laid low, and 
the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.” 


oh - 


COMETS. 


(Concluded from page 91.) 


We come now to speak of the motions of 
comets. These are apparently most irregular 
and capricious. Sometimes they remain in sight 
only for a few days, at others for many months; 
some move with extreme slowness, others with 
extraordinary velocity; while not unfrequently, 
the two extremes of apparent speed are exhibited 
by the same comet in different parts of its course. 
The comet of 1472 described an are of the hea- 
vens of 40° of a great circle in a single day. 
Some pursue a direct, some a retrograde, and 
others a tortuous and very irregular course ; nor 
do they confine themselves, like the planets, 
within any certain region of the heavens, but 
traverse indifferently every part. Their varia- 
tions in apparent size, during the time they con- 
tinue visible, are no less remarkable than those 
of their velocity; sometimes they make their 
first appearance as faint and slow moving ob- 
jects, with little or no tail; but by degrees ac- 
celerate, enlarge, and throw out from them this 
appendage, which increases in length and bright- 
ness till (as always happens in such cases) they 
approach the sun, and are lost in his beams. 
After a time they again emerge, on the other 
side, receding from the sun with a velocity at 
first rapid, but gradually decaying. It is for the 
most part after thus passing the sun, that they 
shine forth in all their splendor, and that their 
tails acquire their greatest length and develop- 
ment; thus indicating plainly the action of the 
sun’s rays as the exciting cause of that extraordi- 
nary emanation. As they continue to recede 
from the sun, their motion diminishes and the 
tail dies away, or is absorbed into the head, 
which itself grows continually feebler, and is at 
length altogether lost sight of, in by far the 
greater number of cases never to be seen more. 


Without the clue furnished by the theory of 
gravitation, the enigma of these seemingly irre- 
gular and capricious movements might have re- 
mained for ever unresolved. But Newton, having 
demonstrated the possibility of any conic section 
whatever being described about the sun, by a 
body revolving under the dominion of that law, 
immediately perceived the applicability of the 
general proposition to the case of cometary 
orbits; and the great comet of 1680, one of the 
most remarkable on record, both for the immense 
length of its tail and for the excessive closeness 
of its approach to the sun (within one-sixth of 
the diameter of that luminary), afforded him an 
excellent opportunity for the trial of his theory. 
The success of the attempt was complete. He 
ascertained that this comet described about the 
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sun as its focus an elliptic orbit of so great an; peared in great splendor, with a tail 30° in 


excentricity as to be undistinguishable from a 
parabola, (which is the extreme, or limiting 
form of the ellipse when the axis becomes infi- 
nite,) and that in this orbit the areas described 
about the sun were, as in the planetary ellipses, 
proportional to the times. 
the apparent motions of this comet by such an 
orbit, throughout its whole observed course, was 
found to be as satisfactory as those of the motions 
of the planets in their nearly circular paths. 
From that time it became areceived truth, thatthe 
motions of comets are regulated by the same gene- 
ral laws as those of the. planets—the difference 
of the cases consisting only in the extravagant 
elongation of their ellipses, and in the absence 
of any limit to the inclinations of their planes to 
that of the ecliptic—or any general coincidence 
in the direction of their motions from west to 
east, rather than from east to west, like what is 
observed among the planets. 

We must now say a few words on the actual 
dimensions of comets. The calculation of the 
diameters of their heads, and the lengths and 
breadths of their tails, offer not the slightest 
difficulty when once the elements of their orbits 
are known, for by these we know their real dis- 
tances from the earth at any time, and the true 
direction of the tail, which we see only foreshort- 
ened. Now, calculations instituted on these prin- 
ciples lead to the surprising fact, that the comets 
are by far the most voluminous bodies in our 
system. The following are the dimensions of 


some of those which have been made the subjects | 


of such inquiry. 
The tail of the great comet of 1680, imme- 
diately after its perihelion passage, was found by 


Newton to have no less than 20,000,000 of 


leagues in length, and to have occupied only two 


! a de- 
proof this of its being darted torth by 
some active force, the origin of which, to judge 
from the direction of the tail, must be sought in 
the sun itself. Its greatest length amounted to 
41,000,000 leagues, a length much exceeding 
the whole interval between the sun and earth. 
The tail of the comet of 1769 extended 16,000,000 
leagues, and that of the great comet of 1811, 
36,000,000. The portion of the head of this 
last, comprised within the transparent atmos- 
pheric envelope which separated it from the tail, 
was 180,000 leagues in diameter. It is hardly 
conceivable, that matter once projected to such 
enormous distances should be collected again by 
the feeble attraction of such a body as a comet— 
a consideration which accounts for the surmised 
progressive diminution of the tails of such as 
have been frequently observed. 

The most remarkable of those comets which 
have been ascertained to move in elliptic orbits 
is that of Halley, so called from the celebrated 
Edmund Halley, who, on calculating its elements 
from its perihelion passage in 1682, when it ap- 


days in its emission from the comet’s body 
cisive 


The representation of 





length, was led to conclude its identity with the 
great comets of 1531 and 1607, whose elements 
he had also ascertained. The intervals of these 
successive apparitions being 75 and 76 years, 
Halley was encouraged to predict its re-appear- 
ance about the year 1759. So remarkable a 
prediction could not fail to attract the attention 
of all astronomers, and, as the time approached, 
it became extremely interesting to know whether 
the attractions of the larger ‘planets might not 
materially interfere with its orbitual motion. 
The computation of their influence from the 
Newtonian law of gravity, a most difficult and 
intricate piece of calculation, was undertaken 
and accomplished by Clairaut, who found that 
the action of Saturn would retard its return by 
100 days, and that of Jupiter by no less than 
518, making in all 618 days, by which the ex- 
pected return would happen later than on the 
supposition of its retaining an unaltered period, 
—and that, in short, the time of the expected 
perihelion passage would take place within a 
month, one way or other, of the middle of April, 
1759. It actually happened on the 12th of 
March in that year. Its next return was caleu- 
lated by several eminent geometers*, and fixed 
successively for the 4th, the 7th, the 11th, and 
the 26th of November, 1835; the two latter de- 
terminations appearing entitled to the higher de- 
gree of confidence, owing partly to the more 
complete discussion bestowed on the observations 
of 1682 and 1759, and partly to the continually 
improving state of our knowledge of the methods 
of estimating the disturbing effect of the several 
planets. The last of these predictions, that of 
M. Lehmann, was published on the 25th of July. 
On the 5th of August the comet first became 
visible in the clear atmosphere of Rome as an 
exceedingly faint telescopic nebula, within a de- 
gree of its place as predicted by M. Rosenberger 
for that day. On or about the 20th of August, 
it became generally visible, and, pursuing very 
nearly its calculated path among the stars, passed 
its perihelion on the 16th of November; after 
which, its course carrying it south, it ceased to 
be visible in Europe, though it continued to be 
conspicuously so in the southern hemisphere 
throughout February, March and April, 1836, 
disappearing finally on the 5th of May. 

It is by no means merely as a subject of anti- 
quarian interest, or on account of the brilliant 
spectacle which comets occasionally afford, that 
astronomers attach a high degree of importance 
to all that regards them. Apart even from the 
singularity and mystery which appertain to their 
physical constitution, they have become, through 
the medium of exact calculation, unexpected in- 
struments of inquiry into points connected with 
the planetary system itself, of no small import- 


*Damoiseau, Pontecoulant, Ressdberaee eal Leh- 


mann. 
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ance. We have seen that the movements of the! 
comet of Enke, thus minutely and perseveringly 
traced by the eminent astronomer whose name 
is used to distinguish it, has afforded ground for 
believing in the presence of a resisting medium ' 
filling the whole of our system. Similar in-| 
quiries, prosecuted in the cases of other periodi-| 
cal comets, will extend, confirm, or modify oar! 
conclusions on this head. The perturbations, too, | 
which comets experience in passing near any of 
the planets, may afford, and have afforded, in-| 
formation as to the magnitude of the disturbing 
masses, which could not well be otherwise ob- 
tained. 

It is, however, in a physical point of view that | 
these bodies offer the greatest stimulus to our 
curiosity. There is, beyond question, some pro- 
found secret and mystery of nature concerned in 
the phenomenon of their tails. Perhaps it is not 
too much to hope that future observation, bor- | 
rowing every aid from rational speculation, 
grounded on the progress of physical science 
generally, (especially those branches of it which | 
relate to the ethereal or imponderable elements), 
may ere long enable us to penetrate this mystery, 
and to declare whether it is really matter, in the | 
ordinary acceptation of the term, which is pro- 
jected from their heads with such extravagant 
velocity, and if not impelled, at least directed in 
its course by a reference to the sun, as its point 
of avoidance. In no respect is the question as 
to the materiality of the tail more forcibly pressed 
on us for consideration, than in that of the| 
enormous sweep which it makes round the sun 
in perihelio, in the manner of a straight and 
rigid rod, in defiance of the law of gravitation, 
nay, even of the received laws of motion, ex- 
tending (as we have seen in the comets of 1680 
and 1843) from near the sun’s surface to the) 
earth’s orbit, yet whirled round unbroken; in 
the latter case through an angle of 180° in little 
more than two hours. It seems utterly incredi- 
ble that in such a case it is one and the same 
material object which is thus brandished. If 
there could be conceived such a thing as a nega- 
tive shadow, a momentary impression made upon 
the luminiferous ether behind the comet, this’ 
would represent in some degree the conception 
such a phenomenon irresistibly calls up. But) 
this is not all. Even such an extraordinary ex-! 
eitement of the ether, conceive it as we will, ' 
will afford no account of the projection of lateral 
streamers; of the effusion of light from the 
nucleus of a comet towards the sun, and its 
subsequent rejection ; of the irregular and capri- 


/ment has since -purchased a Bible. 
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THE BIBLE IN BRAZIL. 


[The following letter from an agent of the 
American Bible Society contains information 
which, we think, will be interesting to most of 
our readers. ] 


Para, Brazit, March 8th, 1858. 

I have found no open opposition, either from 
priest or people, to the circulation of the Serip- 
tures, for the bishop’s late pastoral seems to be 
only a dead letter. The greatest obstacle in the 


|way is the want of means to purchase, by so 


many who can read. The Seriptures are always 


| received joyfully ; and I have not found a single 


person but one, who has regretted purchasing, 
and that one who objected to the New Testa- 
But | have 
found very many instances where they have 
been read with interest, and, I trust, profit, as it 
is to them a new book; for it is surprising to 


'us of North America, who have been blessed 


with the Bible from infancy, how remarkably ig- 
norant even the most intelligent are of its con- 
tents. 

The baker who serves me with bread is a Por- 
tuguese, and a very intelligent man; but he 


_ knew nothing about the contents of the Bible 


comparatively, as he had never before owned 
one ; consequently to him it had been a sealed 
book. He purchased one, and reads it regular- 
ly. He told me the other day that he had read 
the whole of the Old Testament, and was more 
than half through the New, and he frequently 
speaks of this or the other passage he has been 
reading, when I happen to drop in as I am _pass- 
His partner and two journeymen have 
since each purchased a Bible. I truly believe 


the Bible is doing a good work here. 


The first Bible that I sold after my arrival 
was to a Portuguese man who drives a water 
-art, and from whom I get my water. He said 
he had long desired to have one in his own coun- 
try, but that there the people were prohibited 


from having them, and he was glad that North 


America is sending the Bible so cheap to Brazil, 
but remarked, that he knew Americans have 
large hearts. This same humble water-man has 
been the means of several other water-men pur- 
chasing Bibles. It did me good to see him stop 
at the corner of the street with his singleox cart, 
and read with such apparent interest. There 
are about ninety water carts constantly employed 
supplying the city with this indispensable article, 
from wells in the neighborhood. 

There are also between seventy and eighty 


cious mode in which that effusion has been seen public hacks, and one line of omnibuses, con- 
to take place; none of the clear indications of stantly running in Para; whereas, four or five 
alternate evaporation and condensation going on | years ago, there was not a single carriage of any 
in the immense regions of space occupied by the | deseription, by which a person, sick or well, 
tail and coma,—none, in short, of emmasint esha be conveyed from one part of the city to 
other facts which link themselves with almost another ; all who would not walk had to be earri- 
equally irresistible ecogency to our ordinary |ed in a rede (hammock) upon the shoulders of 
notions of matter and foree.— Herschel. slaves or Indians. These carriages were all made 
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either in New York or Boston, and are all driven 
by Portuguese emigrants, a great portion of whom 
I have supplied with the New Testament. I 
frequently see them sitting in their carriages, 
while waiting for a call, reading them. 

There have over a thousand of these Portuguese 
emigrants arrived in Para during the last twelve 
months, who are generally very poor; but I find 
that a great many of them can read and write. 
The way nearly all of these people get out to 
Brazil, for the purpose of trying to better their 
condition, is by binding themselves for a certain 
length of time to serve the Amazon company, or 
whoever the said company may hire them to, un- 
til they render an equivalent for their own 
and that of their families. These are 
the men that are doing all the public improve- 
ments about the city. There are a few of them 
Protestants, who were glad to find the Bible and 
other good books so cheap. 

There are also nearly two hundred cartmen 
employed in all kinds of hauling about the city, 
many of whom have also purchased Bibles, and 
others have received tracts or a New Testament. 
These, like the hackmen, I often see sitting in 
the shade reading a tract or the New Testament 
that I had furnished them with; and to my 
question, “ How do you like the Book ?” I al- 
most always get the reply, “ It is very good, or, 
I like it much.” I never pass one of these peo- 
ple who gota book without the hat being raised 
in token of thankfulness for the gift. 

The officers and soldiers of the army have also 
been supplied to a considerable extent, the offi- 
cers generally purchasing, but the soldier's pay 
isso small that he cannot afford to buy; but 
such as can read always receive a tract or New 
Testament gladly, and will sit down and read to 
their companions. An officer told me, not long 
since, that when the soldiers had books that in- 
terested them, they were not half so much in- 
clined to run about when offduty. He approved 
of the plan very much. These officers and sol- 
diers are continually being shifted from one post 
to another, so that in this way the Bible is carried 
into many dark and benighted corners of the 
Brazilian empire, where they could not at present 
be sent in any other way. 

There are two regularly organized companies 
of slaves, who hire their time from their masters 
for a certain sum per day, and whose work is to 
load and unload vessels. Many of these slaves 
can read, and I have supplied a number of them 
with Testaments and tracts—two of them pur- 
chased Bibles. The little tract, “ Poor Joseph,” 
is a great favorite with them, and I have seen 
many a tear startin the eye of some of them, 
when one of their number would be reading 
Pobre José. 

There is another class of persons that are quite 
numerous. I allude to the river traders and 
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schooner of one hundred tons burden. These 
come from all points, thousands of miles distant, 
which require many months to make the trip 
To many of these I have sold Bibles and Testa- 
ments, some of them to sell again, when they 
reach their homes. By these canoe-men, the 
Scriptures go into many dark corners of Brazil 
and the Spanish Republics, where I could not 
possibly go; and I trust that the Bible may not 
go in vain. 
(To be concluded.) 
wens 
LIFE. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY 

Lord! We are thankful for the air, 

For breath of life, for water fair, 

For morning burst, for noonday light— 

For alternation of the night. 

For place in thy infinity, 

Lord! we are thankful unto Thee. 


For years and seasons as they run, 
For wintry cloud and summer sun, 
For seed time and the autumn store 

In due succession evermore, 

For flower and fruit, for herb and tree. 
Lord! we are thankful unto Thee. 


For beauty and delight of sound, 
That float the universe around; 

For carol of the happy birds, 

For fall of stream, for gush of words; 
For music of the earth and sea, 
Lord! we are thankful unto Thee. 


For sight, for touch, for taste, for sme!!, 
For sense of life ineffable, 

For health of mind and strength of hand 
For power to know and understand, 

For every joy we feel or see, 

Lord! we are thankful unto Thee. 


For daily toil that we endure, 

For labor's recompense secure, 

For wholesome zest of appetite, 

For food and drink and slumbers light, 
For vigorous health and pulses free, 
Lord! we are thankful unto Thee. 


For fellowship with human kind, 
For pure emotions of the mind, 
For joy, that were not joy sincere, 
Unless for sorrow’s previous tear, 
For Hope and Love, and Sympathy, 
Lord! we are thankful unto Thee. 


For Conscience, and its voice of awe— 

Thy whisper when we break Thy law ; 

For knowledge of Thy power divine, 

And wisdom, mighty as benign ; 

For all we are, and hope to be, 

Lord! we are thankful unto Thee. 

ie 
Many able gardeners and husbandmen are 

ignorant of the reason of their calling; as most 
artificers are of the reason of their own rules 
that govern their excellent workmanship. But 
a naturalist and mechanic of this sort is master 
of the reason of both ; and might be of the prac- 
tice too, if his industry kept pace with his specu- 
lation; which were very commendable; and 


canoemen, and by canoes I mean all the river | without which he cannot be said to be a com- 
craft, rom the small monterea to the two masted | plete naturalist or mechanic.— Penn. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Forricx INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool advices are 
the 6th inst. 


to 


Exeianp.—An official synopsis of the treaty with 
China has been published. It contains fifty-six articles. 
A separate article provides that 2,000,000 
be paid as indemnity for British losses at Canton, and 
2,000,000 more on account of the expenses of the war. 
The British forces nut to be withdrawn from 
Canton until these sums are paid in full. 


are 


A person named Rowett has offered to lay a rope- | 


covered el 


ectric wire between Valentia and New- 
for the sum of £182,000. 

The shaft of a coal pit near Durham recently took 
fire when 82 men and boys were at work in the 
mine. It was feared that the lives of all would be 
sacrificed, but after great exertions, the flames were 
and 72 persons were drawn up alive, the 
other 10 having perished. 

France.—The fortifications of Cherbourg and Brest 
are not the only ones that the government proposes 
to undertake. All the ports on the Atlantic are to be 
simultaneously put in a state of defence. Estimates 
amounting to 176,000 francs, (nearly $35,200,000), 
have been prepared, for the fortification of four ports, 
besides 80,000,000 francs required to complete the 
works at ( herbourg. 

Avustria.—The arrangements between the govern- 
ment and the Rothschilds and other French and 
English capitalists, for the transfer of the Vienna and 
Trieste aud other railway lines, are understood to be 
definitely completed. 

Spain.— The government has granted permission to 
import cotton seed into Cuba. The elections for the 
new Chamber of Deputies, which are to take place on 
the 31st inst., are expected to be of a stormy charac- 
ter. It is said that the government has determined to 
proceed to active operations against Mexico, and that 
the forces sent to Cuba are intended for that purpose. 

Rome.—An exhibition of cloths and silks manufac- 
tured in the Papal States, has been held at Rome, an 
the result showed that the Romans could supply 
themselves with coarse cloths, without having re- 
course to other countries. 

Swepex.—The cholera is raging at Stockholm. 

Prussia.—The King is said to have signed the 
transfer of the regency to his brother. 

Rvussia.—The Emperor has re-constituted the Bible 
Society, which was suspended during his father's 
reign, made it a donation of 25,000 roubles, 
(about $20,000), and promised an annual subscrip- 
tion of 10,000 roubles. 
copies of the New Testament, in Finnish and Estho- 
nian, has been published, and many religious books 
and tracts have been circulated. 

The nobility of the government of Yaer, who were 
among the first to form committees for the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, have lately sent an address to the 
Emperor, requesting that the measure might not be 
carried into effect in that province. The Emperor 
did not receive the address favorably, and replied 
that the measure should be executed, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the nobility. He also stated that 
it would be carried out simultaneously throughout the 
empire. During his recent journey he refused to ac- 
cept any festivities on the part of the nobility, where 
they have shown themselves hostile to the measure. 

The government intends to extend its line of tele- 
graph from Moscow to the frontiers of China, and 
ultimately, perhaps, to the shores of the Pacific. By 
this means, news from Pekin may reach St Peters- 
burg in a week. A company of Russian missionaries, 
of the Greek church, has already started for Pekin. 

A Russian Steam Navigation Company, the object 
of which is said to be to obtain a direct market in the 


foundland 


subdued, 


} . 
Has 
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north of Germany for the produce of southern Russia, 
has procured from the Sardinian government permis- 
sion to establish a station at Villa Franca, on the Med- 
iteranean, and bas taken possession. It is reported 
that it will be authorized to form a station and coa 
depot in Algeria. 

Tcrkey.—Letters from Candia describe the islan 
as still in a disturbed state. The new Governor had 
not been able to carry out the instructions received 
fiom Constantinople. Armed Turks had traversed 
| the streets of the capital, shouting, “ Death to the 
Christians.”” Some of them were arrested, 
immediately released, owing to the strength of Mussul- 
| man influence. 

Eoypt.—The results of the efforts of the promoters 


i 
a 
but were 


of the canal across the Isthmus of Suez, are assuming 
a definite form. The various counties interested are 
said to have agreed to assist in producing the £8,000- 
000 required, in certain proportions. The land con- 
ceded by the Viceroy in perpetuity amounts to 
|acres,and it is provided in the concession that the 
|canal shall be a neutral passage, and open to eve ry 
merchant ship without distinction, on payment of the 
dues and observance of the established regulations 
Accounts from Suez state that the steamer Hyme: 
had been met on the coast of Abyssinia with Moham- 
| medan pilgrims on board in a state of mutiny against 
| the Christians. The latter would probably have been 
; murdered but for the interposition of an Englis! 
steamer, which took the Hymen into Suez. 
InpiA—The Bombay Times of the 7th ult, repre- 
| sents the condition of the rebels in Oude as desperate 
| 
| 
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Disturbances still continued to break out occasion: 
in other districts. 


Citna.—The treaty recently concluded by the Amer- 
ican Minister has been received at Washington. The 
dispatches accompanying it state that he had made 
arrangements with the Imperial Commissioners fo: 


the indemnification of Americans for losses sustained 


by the difficulty at Canton, a portion of the di 
collected at Canton, Fuh Chau and Shanghai, being 
appropriated to this object; but owing to the inter- 

| ruption of commerce, the payment was to be postponed 
until the restoration of business. The American 

squadron was about to visit Japan. 


Domestic.—The attempt to make an artesian wel! 
on the dry plain near the banks of the Pecos river, it 
| the western part of Texas, which has been for some 
time in progress, has been abandoned, the peculiar 
geological character of the region presenting almost 
| insuperable difficulties. At the depth of 1050 feet 
the earth was found as soft and crumbling as at th 
| surface, so that tubing was still necessary, and it was 
| evident that the cost of the work would exceed the 
j amount appropriated, without any certainty of final! 
| success. Another attempt is to be made near the 
Rio Grande. 
Judge Sprague, of Boston, has decided that Captair 
Townsend, of the slaver Echo, must be remanded for 
trial to Key West, that being the first port at which 
| the Dolphin touched after the capture. 

The U. S. frigate Sabine sailed from New York on 
| the 16th inst with the special Minister to Paraguay 

and the commander of the naval and military expedi- 
tion. The remainder of the vessels will follow 
| Sabine will go only to Buenos Ayres, whence the 
Minister will proceed up the river in the U. S. steamer 
Fulton. 

The telegraph operator at Trinity Bay, Newfound- 
| land, reports that the preconcerted signals arranged 
| with Valentia have failed to produce any improvement 
| in the reception of signals at that station. The Lordon 
| Times says that all appearances indicate that the 

present cable must be given up. An attempt to ley 
another will doubtless be made at some future tim« 





